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A CHASE AFTER A KIDNAPPER. 
‘Tuis ill-feeling among the natives is increasing. 
Pingho will soon be too hot to hold any European.’ 
‘Why so ?’ I inquired. 
‘Because during the last month so many persons 


| have disappeared,’ 


‘What has become of them ?’ 
‘Nobody knows ; but these Chinese suspect that 


| the Europeans have made away with them. They 


are ready at any time to spread all kinds of wild 
rumours about us. Since I have been here, how- 
ever, I have never known so bad a feeling as that 
which exists at present.’ 

Such was a portion of the conversation I had 
with the captain of an English ship in the veran- 
dah of an hotel overlooking the harbour of Pingho. 
I had arrived in China only that day. He had 
been in harbour nearly a month. I was travelling 
partly for my health, partly on business, and partly 
for the enjoyment of visiting new countries and 
seeing the world. On making further inquiry, I 
found my friend’s statement as to the ill-feeling of 
the Chinese fully confirmed. ‘You must not go 
unarmed,’ said one. ‘You must not venture out 
at night, said another. ‘When you are pulled out 
to your ship in the harbour, keep a good look-out, 
and don’t trust anybody. Some of these boatmen 
would not hesitate to get rid of you, if they had 
the chance.’ These were the kind of expressions 
everywhere heard. Everybody agreed that Pingho 
was thoroughly unsafe. Now, to me, this. state of 
things was altogether unsatisfactory. I had been 
confined for two months on board ship. My life 
had been a monotonous existence. During the last 
month we had not even had the excitement of a 
change of weather. The same steady monsoon had 
brought us gently along; the same burning sun 
had risen out of the molten sea in the morning, 
had scorched us during some hours in the middle 
of the day, and had sunk into the molten sea at 
night. A tropical sunset is perhaps the most 
glorious scene given to man to behold, but even 
such a scene loses its interest when it is repeated 


without variation. The captain of our bark, the 


Kitty Clover, had done his best to keep, up our 
spirits, and had promised us a complete change 
of life on reaching China. There was plenty 
of snipe-shooting to be had. The suburbs of 
Pingho were very beautiful, and the surrounding 
country full of objects of interest, which might 
be seen during afternoon rides. And now, having 
reached this promised land, I found that my 
sight-seeing would have to be limited to what 
I could see from the ship’s deck, and in the 
small quarter near the harbour occupied by a few 
European families. I leave any one who has been 
two months at sea in a tropical climate, and for 
the first time, to conceive my disappointment. 

Everybody agreed that the reason of the ill- 
feeling which existed was, that several Chinamen 
had disappeared. Two or three belonged to 
wealthy families, and more notice, accordingly, had 
been taken of the fact than if they had been ordi- 
nary coolies. What had become of them ? was the 
question everywhere discussed. The general im- 
pression was, that the Chinese merchants, in order 
to create ill-feeling towards European trespassers 
on their trade, had themselves either sent them up 
country, or got them out of the way in some other 
fashion. 

I soon found out, from practical experience, that 
the natives were thoroughly ill-disposed towards 
us. One evening, on going the very short distance 
from the European hotel to the river-side, at the 
mouth of which, and some two miles away, ships 
lay at anchor, a cry was raised against three of us, 
and we soon found ourselves attacked by a shower 
of stones. As we were quite unarmed, we ran for 
our boat, and managed to get clear into the stream 
with nothing worse than a few bruises. It was 
impossible, however, to mistake the genuine fury 
of the crowd ; a look at the men’s faces was sufli- 
cient to shew that they meant mischief, even if we 
had not heard their yells of anger when they saw 
we had escaped them. We were informed next 
day by the authorities that every effort would be 
made to preserve order, and that it would be quite 
safe to go on shore. 

These circumstances, and my enforced idleness, 
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made me set to work at first in a lazy kind of 
fashion, but afterwards with increased interest, 
to try to learn the truth. I met with a Chinaman 
who spoke English well. He could give me no 
solution of the mysterious disappearance of his 
countrymen. He laughed at the suggestion that 
the authorities had sent them out of the way. He 
was equally sceptical as to the men having run 
away of their own free will. The authorities were 
anxious to conciliate Europeans, and had issued 
proclamations denouncing heavy punishments to 
all children of the Flowery Land who should molest 
us. He was altogether at a loss to state how the 
men had vanished, and when pressed hard by me 
for an explanation, he could only suggest that they 
had been bewitched. On one point, and only one 
point, was he confident—that men had disappeared, 
and that the anger of the populace arose from that 
cause alone. 

I learned on inquiry that the system of internal 
organisation in China is so complete, that a native 
cannot go from one district to another without the 
fact becoming known to the authorities. There is, 
in fact, a sort of frank-pledge system existing 
throughout that vast empire, by means of which 
each separate community keeps watch over, and 
becomes responsible for the acts of any of its 
members. 

Unless, therefore, the authorities in Pingho were 
deceiving us, and deceiving also their own people, 
I was driven to the conclusion that the lost men 
had not gone inland. 

There was no motive that I could suggest for the 
men remaining in hiding; and they could hardly 
have been murdered, because, though upwards of 
forty were said to be missing, no trace of any body 
had been found. I was led, therefore, to the 
conclusion that they had left the country. 

Then came the question, how? They had gone 
without the knowledge of their friends, and yet they 
were not accused of crime, nor were they in debt. 
Had they been kidnapped, and if so, by whom? I 
mentioned the matter to the captain of our ship, 
the Kitty, but though he agreed with me that the 
men had been lost, he laughed at the notion of kid- 
napping being carried on at Pingho. [ listened to 
him, but, after hearing all he had to say, was by no 
means convinced that I was not on the right track. 

On his invitation, I went again on shore; and 
after a number of inquiries, I gathered two more 
pieces of evidence : first, that the people had nearly 
all disappeared after dark, leaving no traces what- 
ever ; and second, that so far as I could hear details 
of particular cases, they had all been lost near the 
river. 

These facts were, of course, strongly in favour of 
the conclusion that the men had been kidnapped. 

In the harbour there were Chinese junks, Arab 
vessels, and Malay proahs—the last, very ugly crafts, 
with brass cannon, and of heavy build, looking as if 
they were equally ready to felon trading, or to 
attack a harmless merchantman which should fall 
in their way. None of these vessels, however, were 
sufficiently large to stow away the number of men 
who had disappeared ; besides, they were nearly 
all lying so close to the shore as to render any sus- 
picion that they had men on board against their 
will almost absurd. I was therefore driven to 
believe that if I were right in thinking that the 
coolies had been kidnapped, I must look to the 
European ships. Without mentioning to any one 


what I was about, I made inquiries concerning every 
ship in the harbour. 

My first suspicion fell on a Yankee. He had a 
‘roving commission,’ that is, he was allowed by 
the owners to go where he liked, and get a cargo 
where he ood. His ship was clipper-built, and 
could evidently sail well. I resolved, therefore, to 
go on board, if I could find any pretence for so 
doing. But I needed no pretence. Meeting the 
captain on shore, he pressed me to dine with him. 
I gladly accepted his invitation—dined with himn— 
hypocritically expressed a desire to look round his 
ship ; and though I could see that my host thought 
the wish an unusual one, saw that he rather took 
it as a compliment, and did his utmost to shew me 
everything I wanted to see. I went away not very 
satisfied with the part I had been playing, but 
quite convinced that there were no men on board 
his ship against their will. 

I contrived to get on board two or three other 
ships, and to keep both my eyes and ears open 
while on board. All, however, was in vain, 

Almost the only ship which I had not visited 
was a Spanish vessel. I had no suspicion of her 
captain ; and for several reasons: his ship was a 
long but clumsy vessel, evidently old, and incapable 
of any speed. It was unlikely, therefore, that she 
would be employed in a service where speed was 
a desideratum. Sesides, his agents were a firm of 
as good a standing as was to be found in Pingho. 
In addition to this, he had twice asked me on board 
his craft. It is true that I had not accepted his 
invitations, but that was clearly my fault, and not 
his. I determined, however, to visit his ship if I 
possibly could. Without much difficulty, I managed 
to get from him an invitation to dine on board. 
The day and the hour were fixed, and the invita- 


tion was apparently given with such cordiality, that | 


I felt I had done Senor Marco an injustice. <A 
circumstance however happened in the interval 
between the invitation and the day on which I had 
promised to be on board, which made me some- 
what suspicious. I have already mentioned that 
I had made the acquaintance of a Chinese sailor 
who spoke English. This man knew that I was 
ready to listen to anything he had to say about 
the vessels in harbour, to any scrap of news, in fact, 
that he could pick up. He mentioned incidentally 
that the Spaniard could speak Chinese. I denied 
this. Indeed, I had heard Captain Marco say that 
he had never been in China before. The China- 
man, however, was positive. He had overheard 
him talking with a Chinese boatman. What had 
been said he had not distinctly caught, but he was 
quite sure that the language was Chinese. 

In the course of the day, I saw Senor Marco for 
a minute. 

‘To-morrow at four o’clock,’ said he. 

‘T am always punctual to dinner,’ I rejoined. 

On Saturday afternoon I was pulling down to 
the river’s mouth to reach the Spanish ship. I 
had had an early breakfast, and was quite ready 
to do justice to a good dinner. After a long 
pull, my boatmen at length reached the Spanish 
ship. I was particularly struck, as we orp 
her, with a curious coat of arms on her stern. 
My only object in mentioning this, however, is 
because it enabled me to recognise her on a 
subsequent occasion. Three or four sailors were 
looking over her bulwarks, but none of them 
offered to prepare to lower us a ladder, nor was 
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there any, as is usual with ships lying in such 
situations, by which we could ascend. 

I called out for help to get on board. <A rough- 
looking fellow answered, that nobody came on 
board in the captain’s absence. Captain Marco had 
been called on shore on very important business, 
He had left his compliments to the Senor English- 
man, and regretted that he would not be able to 
dine with him. It is not necessary to say that I 
was intensely annoyed. Apart from my primary 
object, I was really hungry, and now I should have 
an hour’s pull with the tide against us before I 
reached my own ship, Still there was no help for 
it. I could not force myself on board. I saw a 

in on the faces of the men who watched me from 
the ship’s deck, which did not help to improve my 
temper. What could the business be which would 
take him on shore so suddenly? There was no 
telegraph ; no news could have arrived; what 
could there be which he could not have known the 
day before ? 

n order to find out as much asI could, I took 
advantage of an opportunity which offered itself to 
allow my Chinaman to go down the river to the 
Spanish ship. I called him aside, and told him 
that he was going on board with some stores, but 
that what I wanted him to do was, to find out all 
he could about the ship, to get on board, if possible, 
and to use both his eyes and ears. Above all, I 
impressed on him that he was not to let any one 
see that he understood English. In a few minutes, 
a native boat, with four men as her crew, and my 
man in charge of the stores, was making her way 
down the river to the Spanish vessel. 

As I have mentioned, I had already been twice 
asked to dine by Marco before, but had neither 
time been able to accept. I had had no reason 
to conclude that the invitation had not been 
given in good faith. But on examining the matter 
with my suspicions aroused, I found out that both 
my previous invitations had been for days on which 
Marco could, nay, must have known that I was 
engaged elsewhere. 

hortly afterwards, my boatman returned. He 
had succeeded in getting on board the Spanish 
ship. The only facts I got from his visit were, 
that the sailors did not speak English (the Spaniard 
had told me that his crew were Englishmen), and 
that the boatmen were only allowed to go on board 
at the stern—a most unusual place. 

While these facts helped to convince me that 
Marco was a slippery character, certainly a man 
not to be trusted, they did not clear up the mystery 
of the disappearance of the coolies. They rendered 
my suspicion of this man much greater than it was, 
and convinced me that he had something to do 
with the disappearance ; but I could hardly bring 
myself to think, in my calmer moments, that they 
gave me any just reason for so thinking. Two or 
three days passed, during which I was unable to go 
on shore. We were to leave Pingho almost im- 
mediately. The day before our departure, I landed, 
to make some purchases, and remained on shore 
until late in the evening. I then returned, with a 
small crew, in a native boat. The crew pulled 

ently down the river. I never experienced a more 
elightful ride. The flat spoon-shaped paddles 
seemed to be dipped into liquid fire. Our boat 
left a long trail of phosphorescent light behind her, 
a trail which even the bright moonlight did not 
render less brilliant. A gentle breeze made the air 


delightfully cool. On shore the tamarind and other 
trees were lighted up by countless thousands of 
fire-flies. Night though it was, we could still hear 
the hum of insects. But, with the exception of the 
subdued sound made by them, everywhere there 
was silence except when broken by an occasional 
bat in the air above, or the leap of a fish from sheer 
Ps ip Apne or to escape the pursuit of some power- 
ful enemy beneath. We glided calmly and gentl 
along in a climate and through scenery whic 
unconsciously made one render thanks for exist- 
ence, 

Suddenly a shriek was heard from the opposite 
bank, across the long reach of water—the cry of 
some one in distress ; and then came other sounds, 
of which we could make nothing—then all was 
hushed. Our men, involuntarily, stopped to listen ; 
but nothing more was heard. While we were deter- 
mining whether we should pull over, and see what 
was the cause of the cries we had heard, we saw a 
boat glide out of the rushes on the other side and 
make for the middle of the stream. I was curious 
to know what was the cause. There was a bend in 
the river before we reached the ships, and, by dint 
of hard pulling, we might reach the point, so as to 
get a good look at the boat and her crew, before she 
rounded it. Our men pulled hard. We were in 
time. But the boat’s crew had seen us, and did 
their utmost to keep as far out of our way as they 
could. All that we could make out was, that she 
had six men in her as a crew, and that from her 
shape she was of European build. From the time 
I had heard the cry of distress, I had associated it 
with the kidnapping which I believed to be going 
on. I would have given much to see whether any 
men were lying in the bottom of the boat that was 
heading away from us. That was impossible, as 
she was better manned than we. At anyrate, I 
would learn to what ship she belonged. At first 
she seemed making for the Boston ship, and kept in 
a direct line for her; but as we followed very 
closely, we soon found that she changed her course, 
and after attempting two or three times to throw us 
off her track, she made at once for the Spaniard. 

I was convinced that she had been engaged 
in kidnapping, and that she had probably some 
wretches in the bottom of the boat as she passed 
ours. Next morning I would go once more on 
shore, would communicate with the consul, would 
have the Spaniard searched, and would have every 
coolie set at liberty. I told all my suspicions to 
the captain of the Kitty, and even he concluded 
that I was right, and determined to help me to 
defeat the slaver’s plans. 

Next morning the captain came into my cabin, 
and told me two pieces of news: first, that four 
more coolies had disappeared the night before from 
the river-side ; and second, that the Spaniard had 
weighed anchor in the night, and was out of 
sight by daybreak. On the day following, we also 
weighed anchor, and sailed for Twangho, The 
slaver, for such he undoubtedly was, had gone to 
Kling-kin. 

A week’s run brought us to port. We had 
given up all hopes of seeing the Spaniard again. 
Not that we had forgotten him. The captain 
and his mate were now as eager as I to do any- 
thing to bring him to justice and to set free | 
his slaves. But business was imperative. The 
captain had his orders, and could not spare time 
to turn slave-hunter. What we proposed to do, | 
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therefore, was to give notice at Twangho to Her 
Majesty’s ship Bulldog, which we knew to be there, 
a send her in search. This was our first inten- 
tion, but we changed our minds. To understand 
why, I must give a sentence or two of explana- 
tion. 

Twangho has two harbours, an old and a new ; 
these are separated by a peninsula nearly a mile 


wide. The new harbour is the best, and most 
frequented. It is farther from Pingho, the port 


from which we had just arrived, than the old har- 
bour. But we had a strong wind against us on the 
day of our arrival, and the captain, always cautious, 
thought it better to run into the old harbour, than 
to weather the peninsula. 

Going on shore in the evening with the captain, 
I saw, to my surprise, one of the crew of the 
Spanish vessel. Before we returned on board, we 
had learned that she was at Twangho, though at 
the opposite side of the peninsula. Before giving 
notice to the officers on board the English man- 
of-war, we determined to wait a day or two, 
and endeavour to learn something more about 
Marco and his ship. We found that she was 
taking in emigrants for California, She had 
already, owing to the high reputation which the 
Golden Land of America had obtained, got nearly 
as many entries as she could carry—nearly two 
hundred souls. None of them had as yet gone on 
board. This fact staggered us. We soon learned 
another, which again aroused our suspicion: we 
heard from our consignee that the Spaniard was tak- 
ing coolies at half the rate at which they had ever 
been taken to America before ; we heard also that 
he was in league with the keepers of the Chinese 
gambling-houses. These places are the centres pf 
every kind of rascality prevailing in China; and 
our informant, who was a European, well used to 
China and its habits, told us, as if it were a matter 
of ordinary interest, that, in all probability, the 
Spaniard was buying from the gaming-house 
keepers those coolies who had sold themselves. 
These wretches will not only ruin themselves and 
their families—even European civilisation can do 
that—but they will, as their last throw, stake them- 
selves to become the property ‘as pigs’ of the 
winner, if they should lose. 

The consignee suggested to us that if we wanted 
to find out what was the bargain made between 
the emigrants, if such they were, and the Spanish 
captain, it would ngt be a difficult matter. He 
would send a coolie whom he could trust to make 
inquiries and to read the engagement. Every 
Chinese coolie requires a written statement giving 
the terms of the agreement into which he has 
entered ; when he has obtained this, he feels as 
certain that the terms will be adhered to as an 
Englishman, when he has a document on parch- 
ment signed, sealed, and delivered. 

The coolie was sent; saw the agreement; in 
two parts, one in some language which he did 
not understand—one of the Barbarian dialects, he 
believed—and the other in good solid-looking 
Chinese. The latter he was allowed to bring 
away. He was told that if he went to the Golden 
Land, he would have to sign this, and give it to 
the captain; while the captain would in return 
sign the one written in a European dialect, and 
give it to the emigrant as his security. 

We examined the Chinese document with some 
interest ; but, of course, it was worse than Greek 


to us; however, our coolie friend soon gave us 
a translation. The visions called up by it were so 
alluring, that the little almond eyes of the China- 
man gleamed with delight as he read it over to 
us. In consideration of the passage-money there 
and then paid the undersigned, Captain Marco, 
of the Spanish ship Vera Cruz, undertook to 
carry the passenger Blank to the Golden Land of 
America, the land where Chinamen grew rich, 
where the gold was as the shells upon the sea- 


shore, or as the golden light in the setting sun. | 
In consideration of the same also, the said passenger | 
was to be well fed during his voyage, and was to | 


be landed safe and in good condition. The pass- 
age-money might either be paid down altogether, 
or one half might be paid down, and the other 
half when the passenger had reached the Golden 
Land. 

This document had to be signed both by the 
Chinese coolie and by the captain ; it was then to 
be retained by the latter. 

Now came the question, was the engagement in 


Spanish (as we presumed) corresponding to that in | 


Chinese? Really the suspicion crossed our mind 
that the case looked even blacker than we had 
supposed. What we wanted now was, that in- 


quiries should be made, and that the Spaniard | 


should be searched. The proper persons, of course, 
to make these inquiries were the Chinese authori- 
ties. We tried them. They were too civil. They 
agreed with us in everything. Most likely he was 
aslaver. Most likely he was smuggling emigrants 
away—that of itself was contrary to law. Most 
likely he was a rogue. They would report the 
case, and the mandarin-in-chief would see to it. 
Nothing could be done at once—a week at least 
must elapse. We went away with the impression 
that they either did not care what the Spaniard did, 
or that they themselves were in league with him. 
On the day following, I dined on board an 
English man-of-war which was in the harbour. I 
told my suspicions to her captain. He was very 
civil, delighted that I had taken the matter up, 
heard what I had to say, agreed with me that there 
was sufficient reason for my belief, and readily 
promised to make inquiries. 
A day or two after, three or four of us went for 
a sail together out of the harbour. It was a 
glorious day, and with a land-breeze in our favour, 
we worked our way gallantly along. The shores 
of the peninsula were green to the water’s edge, 
and we were too full of enjoyment to take much 
notice of how far we were being carried. We were 
warned, however, that it was time to return by 
the setting sun. By this time, we had got beyond 
the extreme point of the peninsula. We worked 
our way slowly back again, making a long run on 
each tack, Our attention was soon called to a ship 
running easily along, and so completely in our 
track, that we should have to take care not to be 
run down by her. Every ship in so small a place 
was pretty well known to us, but as it was now 
dusk, we had some difficulty in making her out. 
‘It is the Spaniard,’ said one. 
‘But it can’t be,’ said I; ‘she was not to sail for 
a week,’ 
‘She has sailed to-night, and will be down on us 
on the next tack, if we don’t look out.’ 
On she came, cutting through the water in very 
oy style. As she drew near, a voice from on 
oard hailed us, and asked us if we would take a 
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couple of letters on shore for him. He spoke in 
Malay, which everybody hereabouts understands 
something of. We answered him in the same 
language. My impression is, however, that he 
heard us speaking together in English. He had 
backed his sails, in order to allow us to come along- 
side. We saw the captain, who was indeed my 
old acquaintance at Pingho, standing on the bul- 
warks, and looking out, so as to try to recognise us. 
He succeeded, apparently—in fact, I saw, as we 
drew alongside, that he knew me. As soon as we 
had caught hold of the rope which had been flung 
out, he saluted me with an expression which I had 
rather not put down here. I was a meddling 
fellow. I thought myself very clever ; &c. &. He 
had a pretty cargo on board—tea and emigrants. 
He had three hundred emigrants. Would I like 
to see them? They had paid their passages mostly. 
Some of them were going out very cheaply. Would 
I like to come on board and look over his stock? 
He said all this standing on the bulwark, and 
talking down to us in the boat ; and as he said it, 
he worked himself into a fury, and fairly danced 
with rage. Our boatswain ordered the rope to 
be let go, in order that we might drop astern, 
for he rightly conjectured that our position was 
getting dangerous. And yet it was impossible not 
to help being amused at the man’s anger. When 
he saw that we were getting out of reach of him, 
he sprang down on board and gave an order, the 
result of which was that we were instantly pelted 
with coal. Fortunately, we had by this time got 
so far that nearly every shot fell short, though one 
of our oarsmen got an awkward knock. Just as 
we were congratulating ourselves on being out of 
his reach, and doing our best to rig our sail, we 
were startled by hearing a man in the water near 
to our boat, and swimming from the vessel. He 
was shouting anxiously to be taken in. Without 
any hesitation, we at once took the poor fellow 
on board, to save him from drowning. He was 
apparently not missed on board the Spanish vessel ; 
and in two or three minutes we were out of both 
sight and hearing. 

He was a Chinese coolie. But we could make 
at first very little out of him: he was too excited 
to speak coherently. After a while, we managed 
to get from him that he had paid his passage on 
board as an emigrant. He, together with the 
others, had been told to be ready at any time to 
sail. They had all been called on suddenly to go 
on board that day. Until the ship was out of 
harbour, they had been allowed to continue on 
deck, and had had a good supply of rice and fish 
served out to them. As they got beyond the head- 
land, and as the day was closing, they had been 
ordered down below in small detachments. What 
he saw when he got down he could hardly describe. 
He told us that there were a great number of 
Chinamen, speaking a dialect differing from his, 
and looking half-dead with fear and bad treatment. 
The place was so dark, that it was difficult to see 
them clearly, but they had told him that they had 
been prisoners for many days. Some said they had 
been dragged on board, and had shewn him the 
wounds they had received when they had been 
captured, Others had been induced to come on 
board as emigrants, and had paid their passage- 
money. Others, again, had sold themselves, and 
believed that they were lawfully the property of 
the Spanish captain, 


All this we got out of him by dint of cross- 
examination, for the poor fellow was so excited 
and frightened as to be unable to give anything 
like a coherent account. He told us that he ha 
been among the last batch of men to be sent down 
below, and that, while the attention of the captain 
and the sailors had been directed towards our boat, 
he had taken the opportunity of dropping out of 
a middle-deck window and swimming towards us. 
He himself had been one of the emigrants who 
had paid his passage. Each of them, as they left 
the harbour, had had his contract in Chinese ex- 
changed for one in a European language. He had 
his with him, he thought. It was produced. But 
the moonlight was not then bright enough to allow 
us to make it out. On reaching the harbour, we 
made at once for H.M. ship the Bulldog, and 
having procured the assistance of a lieutenant who 
knew something of Spanish, we were able at length 
to get at the meaning of the Chinaman’s contract. 
Its principal clause ran to this effect: ‘And in 
consideration of the payment of rupees to 
Kling-kin [the Chinaman taken out of the water], 
to be given by him to his friends, or to whomso- 
ever he pleased, the said Kling-kin binds himself 
to serve the donor, Don Captain Marco, for life, or 
any one to whom the said Don Captain Marco 
shall assign him.’ Here, then, was the explanation 
of the mystery of the two documents. The one in 
Chinese set forth, as we have seen, that the holder 
was to be conveyed to the gold countries, in return 
for the payment of certain passage-money. This 
had been given up to the captain, and, of course, 
would be destroyed. The other alleged that the 
man had sold himself as a slave. By a cruel 
mockery, the wretched victim was allowed to keep 
the evidence of his own bondage. 

‘Now, the next thing to do,’ said I, ‘is to see the 
captain of the Bulldog, and try if we can’t catch the 
slaver.’ 

Accordingly, we made our way to his cabin. He 
entered into the business very thoroughly, and 
with all an Englishman’s hatred of slavery, set 
himself to work to catch the Spaniard, 

The first question to be answered was, where 
had she sailed for? The captain went himself 
on shore to find this out. The Chinese authori- 
ties could have told him at once, if they had liked; 
but they did not like. At anyrate, they prevari- 
cated. One said he had gone to California, another 
to Australia. Our captain asked to look at the 
official papers. The authorities refused to shew 
them. On the first day he threatened the authori- 
ties; on the second, having got everything ready 
for weighing anchor, he placed his ship opposite 
the fort, as if he would have fired into it. e then 
demanded the yoy and the officials yielded. 

The Spaniard had had them made out for Callao 
in South America. The Chinese authorities, there- 
fore, had known that this rascal was intending to 
take these poor countrymen of theirs away in order 
that they might be sold into one of the worst forms 
of slavery, and had, in all probability, made money 
by the transaction. 

The captain of the Bulldog had next to consider 
whether the Spaniard was likely to call in at any 
port before attempting her long voyage. In making 
his inquiries, he had ‘had his eyes and ears open, 
When the officials had tried to make him believe 
that the destination of the fugitive was California, 
one of them had endeavoured to enforce it by 
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undertaking to prove that she had only water on 
board to last for a short voyage. This track was 
followed up, and it soon became clear, from an 
examination of the men who had — her 
with water, that she had not even enough on board 
to last a week. 

The explanation was that the Spaniard had 
sailed earlier than she had intended. Having 
discovered that inquiries were being made in 
regard to the nature of her cargo, and not liking 
the presence of an English man-of-war, she ha 
doubtless cleared out in a hurry. 

That evening, we held a consultation on board 
the Bulldog. Several places within a week’s sail 
were suggested and given up. One place seemed 
to have as great likelihood as another. At length 
it was arranged that the Bulldog should start at 
once in pursuit, should call at two ports, where 
possibly the Spaniard might touch, and then, not 
finding him, should go to Hongsinghai, the British 
settlement. Lest the Spanish vessel should have 
sailed direct for that port, it was agreed that I 
should make at once for it by means of the P. and 
O. steamer which was due in two days. It would 
be easy enough to overtake the Kitty at her next 

ort. 

The Bulldog left at once. True to her time, the 
mail-steamer arrived, and I took my passage to 
Hongsinghai. We had a splendid run. In four 
days we dropped anchor. The first object that 
caught my attention was an English man-of-war. 
As we had approached the town, I had seen a ship 
‘lying to’ at some distance from the shore, the 

eneral outline of which was like the Spaniard’s, 
found out, on landing, that she had only been 
there a few hours, and that no one knew anything 
about her. It would be easy to find out what she 
was by taking a boat and crew and pulling towards 
her. I took this step. The boat sailed pleasantly. 


along, and, so far as the crew knew, my only 


object was to have an afternoon’s sail. AsI neared 
the vessel, first one mark and then another con- 
firmed me that she was the one I was after. At 
last I got a view of the curious coat of arms on 
her stern, of which I have already spoken, and was 
then certain that I had met with the object of my 
search, 

The boat’s crew probably wondered why I was 
in such a hurry to get on shore again. While they 
were doing all they could to get me back, I tried 
to discover what was the best course to adopt in 
order that the Spaniard should not escape, or 
rather, in order that I might save a great number 
of fellow-mortals from slavery. I went to the 
police superintendent ; I stated my case: there 
was a slaver outside; she had, I believed, nearly 
three hundred coolies on board, who had been 
induced to sail under false pretences—could he 
not go on board and give help in some form or 


other ? 


He listened to what I had to say, but replied : 
“It can’t be done. She is out of my jurisdiction, 
for she is above three miles from land.’ 

‘But surely, in a case of this kind, a point may 
be strained. If you can get to see any of the coolies 
on board, you would have a right to bring them on 
shore if they wished to come, and were ready to 
forfeit their passage-money.’ 

‘Yes, and should get abused by the governor for 
not minding my own business. It can’t be done, I 
tell you.’ 


So here stood a technical point of law against the 
freedom of these kidnapped men. I must go to the 
governor. He would, no doubt, at once give me 
assistance. An English governor would not hesitate 
about taking immediate steps to set free hundreds 
of slaves. I soon found, however, that red-tape as 
well as other English institutions had been trans- 
planted to one colony at least, and was flourishing 
as ee as any of them. It was a much easier 
matter to talk of seeing that king of a colony, His 
Excellency the Governor, than actually to obtain 
audience, I did, however, after some difficulty, get 
an interview with his private secretary. He heard 
what I had to say, and then, in the coolest manner 
possible, asked me to put what I had said in the 
form of a memorial. He would then submit it to 
His Excellency. ‘ 

‘But, I urged, ‘this matter is important. It 
should be attended to at once.’ 

‘Important, no doubt, and therefore not to be 
hurried. We may get into a correspondence with 
the Colonial Office, and Heaven only knows where 
it will end’ 

I pointed out that in four-and-twenty hours the 
slaves might, and probably would, be gone again. 
I expressed my conviction that the Colonial Office 
and the English nation would highly applaud his 
conduct, even if he had to strain a point in order to 
set these men free. Incidentally, 1 mentioned that 
she was just out of the three-mile range. 

‘Then, I am sure that the governor will not 
interfere. Why, it would be illegal. It can’t be 
done.’ 

‘It can’t be done! It shali be done, if I can find 
a man who has any courage in him.’ 

‘Well, I see we differ in opinion, I say it can’t. 
But send your memorial in,’ 

Just as I was leaving he called me back, and said 
in a low voice : ‘ Call on the Attorney-general, but, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t mention that [ told you. 
He will help you if he can; but there is nothing to 
be done here,’ pointing as he spoke to His Excel- 
lency’s office. 

I went to see Mr Attorney. He was at home. 
He heard my tale, got at the Focts with the skill of 
a practised lawyer, and sat still for a minute or two. 
I was afraid I was going to hear again that horrible 
‘It can’t be done.’ But after awhile he stood up 
suddenly, and, throwing out his sentence with the 
suddenness of a shot, said: ‘ Those men shall be set 
free. 

It was the pleasantest sentence I had heard for 
months. I had found a man at last. ‘We must 
go to the governor,’ said he. 

‘I have been there, and could only see the private 
secretary.’ 

He laughed, and said something, which I did not 
distinguish distinctly, about a man strangling him- 
self some day with red-tape. In a few minutes we 
reached Government House, and were admitted at 
once to an audience. 

The Attorney-general stated his case simply, 
and advised the governor to at once direct the man- 
of-war in the harbour to send a boat to board the 
ship, and see whether she had any coolies on board 
against their will. 

‘But she is not within my jurisdiction, said the 
governor. 

‘No; but if she is a slaver, she is a pirate,’ 
answered Mr Attorney, ‘and may therefore be 
attacked anywhere.’ 
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‘Yes, by any one having authority. Mine only 
extends to this colony, and to three miles from the 
shore.’ 

‘It needs no authority to seize a slaver,’ answered 
Mr Attorney, waxing warm, and beginning to 
express in the tone of his voice the contempt he felt 
for the weaker man with whom he was talking. 
«A slaver is a pirate, and may be seized any- 
where.’ 

‘It would be altogether illegal. You ought to 
know that better than I, Mr Attorney.’ 

And yet this man would not willingly have hurt 
a fly. He was kind and gentle, and wished to do 
his duty. He was only weak. He was in a re- 
sponsible position, and shirked responsibility. 

‘But surely, said our strong lawyer; becoming 
every moment more earnest in his tones, ‘ you will 
not take the risk of sending all these men to slavery, 
and most of them to death, when it is in your 
power to save them ?’ 

‘It can’t be done. I wish with all my heart— 
you don’t understand, Mr Attorney, how much I 
wish that I had the power to set them free. I 
would indeed.’ 

‘You have the power, your Excellency.’ 

‘No, no; it is out of my jurisdiction’ 

‘I pledge my reputation as a lawyer that it is 
not.’ 
‘But, then, there is international law—it would 
be a breach of international law.’ 

‘International law be hanged!’ answered the 
lawyer. 

I feel bound, as a truthful reporter of what 
took place, to state that the expression was still 
stronger. 

This closed the conversation. There was clearly 
nothing more to be done with the governor. The 
Attorney-general told me that the result was just 
what he might have expected. But, to my delight, 
we were not to give up our endeavours to set free 
the imprisoned men. The lawyer had made up his 
mind that they should, if possible, be set free that 
very night. Morning might be too late. 

‘There is a man-of-war here,’ said he, ‘and her 
captain is not a bad fellow. I have an invitation to 
dinner for to-morrow, but I’ll go on board at once. 
You had better come with me.’ 

I readily consented; and in a few minutes we 
were on our way to Her Majesty’s ship Scorpion. 
The chief officer received us very cordially, and 
insisted on our remaining to dinner. My friend 
consented at once on behalf of both of us, but 
declared that he had some business to transact 
before he dined. He then explained the purport 
of our visit, and concluded by asking him to send 
a boat on board, and examine the Spaniard. 

Lieutenant Smith, the officer in command, hesi- 
tated. He did not like to undertake the respon- 
sibility, He was under the orders of the governor 
so long as he was in port. Had he been out of 
port, he would not have hesitated for a moment. 

The Attorney-general hardly knew what to do. 
At length he asked the lieutenant to lend him a 
boat and crew, in order that he might himself visit 
the Spaniard. This proposal was at once acceded 
to. The Attorney-general undertook all respon- 
sibility, and the officer in command was glad both 
to oblige him and to aid in the task which he had 
in hand. 

At last, then, I was to see a fair attempt made 
to deliver the wretched men who were on board 


from the clutches of their kidnapper. Some hint 
of our object had got about among the blue-jackets ; 
and they pulled merrily along in the direction of 
the Spaniard. Besides the officer in command of the 
boat and his crew, there was no other person in her 
except the Attorney-general and me. In something 
less than half-an-hour we were alongside. Two or 
three men were lazily lounging over the bulwarks, 
but, to our surprise, they scarcely heeded our 
approach. The truth is, as we afterwards learned, 
that they did not believe we had any intention of 
boarding them. Almost before they knew what 
we were doing, our men had swung themselves on 
board, and I stood with the rest on the deck of the 
Spaniard. At this moment her captain appeared. 
As I remained somewhat behind, he did not recog- 
nise me, and asked with considerable politeness to 
what cause he was indebted for the honour of the 
visit. Of course, he saw at a glance that he had a 
man-of-war’s crew to deal with. The Attorney- 
general was spokesman. That gentleman told him 
at once that he was suspected of being a slaver, and 
that the crew had come on board to search his 
vessel. At that moment his eye caught sight of 
me. Instantly his situation was clear. He had 
been followed and exposed. His hand went in- 
stinctively to his breast-pocket. But the move- 
ment was seen by our lieutenant. ‘If you draw a 
pistol, or make any resistance whatever, its only 
effect will be to bring down the Scorpion upon you, 
and you will then hang at your own yard-arm, 

His men, as blackguard-looking a crew as ever I 
saw, had gathered near, and for a moment I feared 
we should have had a fight. But the firmness of 
our officer prevented any such calamity. The crew 
were ordered to stand aside. Then, amid the 
protestations of the captain, some of his own men 
were directed to remove the hatches, The Spaniard 
swore by all the saints in the calendar that he 
would have revenge, that it was a violation of the 
Spanish flag, and that he would have my life. 
But our men were inexorable. The instant the 
hatches were removed, we were sure that what we 
had done was right; for there came forth, first, a 
great shout, the cry of men who, having been kept 
long in darkness, at length again see the light ; the 
cry too of men long imprisoned, to whom freedom 
has unexpectedly come ; next, there came forth a 
stench too horrible even to remember ; and lastly, 
first one and then another, and then a dozen at a 
time of pale-faced, sickly, and utterly wretched- 
looking human beings. Up they came tumbling, 
some with their hands free, others with shackles 
upon them, until there stood upon the deck nearly 
two hundred of as entirely woe-begone creatures as 
could have been found in an African slaver. But on 
all their faces—the expressive, child-like faces of 
Chinamen—there was the impress of a newly arisen 
hope. They seemed to know instinctively that 
some unexpected, some altogether undréamed-of 
deliverance had come to them. Our men had 
hauled down the Spanish flag, and, in spite of the 
threats of the captain, had run up the Union-jack, 
and beneath that these men had power to burst 
their bonds. 

For a moment, we were afraid that, in their delir- 
ium of joy, they would have attacked and murdered 
every European there. But they now understood 
that, while one set of Europeans had enslaved them, 
another had set them free. The Attorney-general, 
who spoke Chinese well, gathered the coolies 
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together, and explained that they were free. Taking 
one of their contracts, he pointed out to them what 
it was they had signed. But they needed no ex- 
planation of this. They had learned already from 
those among them who had been literally knocked 
down and kidnapped, what it was they had to 
expect ; and as soon as they understood that they 
were now at an English port, and that they might 
either land and return to China, or settle among 
the Chinese colony at Hongsinghai, it was with 
difficulty that some at least could be prevented 
from leaping overboard, and attempting to swim 
on shore. 

I have only to add that the Bulldog arrived that 
evening ; that every coolie on board the Spaniard 
got safely away from her, and most of them had 
their passage provided by the British govern- 
ment back to China ; that we subsequently learned 
that the Spaniard was one of the most noted coolie- 
slavers in the trade; and that, though he got off 
with his ship, he was made to give up every 
farthing of passage-money which he had taken ; 
that I overtook the Kitty; that the Attorney- 
general received the thanks of the Colonial Office, 
while nothing was said as to the governor’s share 
in the transaction ; and that for many a long year 
people will tell at Hongsinghai of the plucky deed 
of the Attorney-general, and Lieutenant Smith of 
the Scorpion. 


ODD MATCHES. 


Tue toothless old Hoddam dame who, when asked 
at what age a woman gave over thinking of the 
men, replied : ‘ Deed, you maun e’en gang and ask 
some ane mair nicket i the horn than me!’ was 
evidently ready to embrace a matrimonial oppor- 
tunity if she had the chance ; and probably, stricken 
in years though she was, sang with heart if not 
with voice, ‘An old man, an old man will never 
do for me,’ like some more fortunate sisters who 
could have counted years with her. Of such 
sprightly sort were the nameless lady of Rother- 
hithe, who, at the age of threescore and ten, took 
a young man of twenty-three for her husband ; 
Mrs Bibb of Chaddesley-Corbett, Worcestershire, 
who, in 1768, gave her hand to Mr Thomas Lamb, 
aged eighteen, just forty-seven years her junior ; 
and Mrs Mathews, of Reading, a gay widow of 
seventy-four, who married a fine young fellow of 
three-and-twenty. 

We are told by an unimpeachable authority that 
widows possess a twenty-five spinster power of 
blandishment ; and when their natural persuasive 
strength is aided by golden arguments, it is no 
wonder that they prove irresistible. There is a 
story of a young blacksmith, just eighteen years 
old, calling at his sweetheart’s house one evening, 
and being invited by her mother to wait her 
daughter’s return. Of course they talked matters 
over, and the old woman asked her visitor what 
was the use of his marrying a penniless girl, when 
a wife with a little hard cash would suit him very 
much better. The blacksmith took the suggestion 
kindly enough, declaring he should be eternally 
obliged to any kind friend who could put him in 
the way of obtaining such a prize. ‘ Nothing 
easier, said the mother. ‘I have five hundred 
pounds: marry me.’ When the girl came home, she 
found her lover and her treacherous parent upon 
the most affectionate terms ; and before many days 


passed, found her lover converted into her step- 
father—mated to a bride of eighty-four. Unless 
somebody has blundered in the details of the story, 
the dénouement is not so very surprising after all ; 
the blacksmith plainly had no taste for youth, for 
the jilted maiden herself must, according to our 
calculation, have been more than double his age. 
A much stronger illustration of the truth of the 
old coachman’s dictum—‘ You ’re never safe vith 
em, ven they vunce has designs on you; there’s 
no knowing vere to have ’em, and vile you’re 
considering of it, they have you’—is afforded by a 
curious case of compulsory marriage that occurred 
in Clerkenwell in 1785. The heroine of this affair 
was a blind widow who had reached the indefinite 
age of ‘about forty.’ If she had no eyes to see, she 
had ears to hear, and they told her she hada hard- 
working neighbour in a young shoemaker, who, 
just out of his apprenticeship, plied his calling 
early and late. Delighted with his industry, the 
widow, by way of encouraging the young fellow, 
gave him a suit of clothes and a silver watch, and 
lent him ten pounds to assist him in his business. 
One day the shoemaker told his kind helper he 
had a good opportunity of settling at his native 
place, in Leicestershire, and had made up his mind 
to take advantage of it. Next day, to his astonish- 
ment, he was arrested for the sum of ten pounds 
due to the widow, and taken to the lock-up. Here 
he was visited by his creditor, who told him, with- 
out any circumlocution, that he must either go to 
prison or cancel the debt by making her his wife, 
and her fortune of a thousand pounds his own. 
Trapped as he was, the young man agreed to the 
lady’s demands ; but she would not allow him to 
be set free until all was ready for the nuptial 
ceremony ; and when they left the lock-up together, 
it was to go straightway to church, the officer who 


chad arrested the groom giving him his bride ; and 


it is to be hoped they lived happy ever afterwards. 
The young shoemaker had fitile choice in the 
matter; he was compelled to surrender his freedom 
to obtain his liberty, and had not such reason to be 
ashamed of himself as the clerical fortune-hunter, 
whose self-barter was announced in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in 1731, in the following terms: ‘ Married, 
the Rev. Mr Roger Waina, of York, about twenty- 
six years of age, to a Lincolnshire lady, upwards 
of eighty, with whom he is to have eight thousand 
pounds in money, three hundred pounds per 
annum, and a coach-and-four during life only,’ 

Most young ladies, we hope, share the sentiments 
of the damsel who sang, 


I would rather wed a young man with one coat to 
his back, 

Than I would marry an old man with sovereigns in 
a sack ; 


nevertheless, there are (more’s the pity) plenty of 
instances of maidens in the flush of youth wasting 
their sweetness upon desert age—generally, though 
not always, for a substantial consideration. In 
1772, ‘a fine young girl of sixteen,’ who had been 
brought up from childhood by the wife of Mr 
Chamberlain of Leeds, married that gentleman 
upon his becoming a widower at the mature age 
of eighty-five. Another lass of the same age, 
Miss Sally Berrybridge of Peckham, bestowed her- 
self upon Mr Josiah Whittaker, whose ninety-four- 
years were counterbalanced by his fifty thousand 
pounds ; and a sixteen-year-old miss, possessing a 
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genteel fortune, tied herself for life to Mr Norris 
of Formby, a gentleman exactly six times her age. 
In 1769, Miss Ann Nugent of Mountaston, a for- 
ward damsel of fifteen, wedded Robert Judge, Esq. 
of Cortesborough, Kilbeggan, a patriarchal soldier 
who had received a bullet in his nose fighting for 
or against William the Silent. A Worcestershire 
girl, aged fifteen, took a blacksmith ninety years 
old for better or worse ; and even a miserly old 
hunks, like the Rev. Luke Ember, with four- 
score years on his shoulders, found a maiden of 
fifteen to share his miserable lot. A Berkshire 
gentleman, finding himself for the third time 
wifeless, at the age of seventy-six, married a 
young lady to whom he had stood godfather 
eighteen years before, making her step-mother to 
men and women thrice her own age. Among the 
marriages recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1733 we find, ‘ Sir John Leigh, Bart. of Addington, 
Surrey, of three thousand pounds a year, aged near 
seventy, to Miss Wade, about eighteen, daughter 
of Mr Wade, apothecary at Bromley, in Kent, who 
lately cured Sir John of a mortification in his toe ;’ 
and, ‘ Married, last week, Mr Thomas Gowler, an 
eminent tailor, grocer, and chandler at Warboys, 
Hunts, near a hundred years old, to a brisk young 
widow of the same place, aged thirty. He was so 
infirm, that it was with great difficulty he got the 
license out of his pocket, and he several times 
dropped the ring before he could get it on the lady’s 
finger ; but since his marriage, has so greatly recov- 
ered as to quit the assistance of his cane.” <Accord- 
ing to the old saying, for every Jack there is a Jill, 
and some very ugly Jacks contrive to obtain very 
pretty Jills. Even Crutchy Jack of Leeds, a man 
of thirty-six inches, found a spouse ; for when he 
died at the age of sixty-two, he left behind him a 
widow and four children, the youngest a boy of 
five. In 1749, a noted Scotch blue-gown, named 
William Hamilton, after defying female blandish- 
ments for eighty years, succumbed to the charms 
of pretty Jane Lindsay, just out of her teens. He 
certainly got the best of the bargain, for he is 
described as having both legs drawn up to his 
ears, his arms twisted backwards, and almost every 
part of him out of joint: at anyrate, this queer 
specimen of humanity had to be carried to the 
‘marriage-house’ upon the shoulders of a friendly 
porter. There is something repulsive in the 
union of crabbed age and youth, and such matches 
can hardly be reckoned among heaven-made ones. 
Of course, there are exceptional cases, like that of 
the accomplished lady who, of her own free choice, 
gave her hand, with her heart in it, to a nobleman 
many years her senior ; and when some dissatisfied 
friend urged that the gentleman was old enough to 
be her father, answered: ‘Oh, if that’s all, I’m 
sure any one would like to marry papa!’ 

Patience is a very good thing, but, like other good 
things, folks may have too much of it, as was the 
case with Robert Philips, brother of the ‘Cider’ 
poet, and his lady-love, Anne Bowdier. This 
faithful pair formed, when young, an attachment 
quite strong enough to marry upon ; but with un- 
exampled deference to the objections of disapprov- 
ing relatives, were content to carry on their court- 
ship for sixty years, only bringing it to its proper 
end when death removed the objectors. Then they 
plucked up courage, and went to church, when 
each owned to eighty. We can find no parallel to 
this example of long-enduring love ; but we can 


cite a few instances of the perpetration of matri- 
mony at an equally advanced stage of life A 
wedding once came off in Berkshire between a 
bride of eighty-three and a bridegroom of eighty- 
five; the bridemaids were none of them under 
seventy, and all of them spinsters. Four of the 
lady’s grandsons sang an epithalamium, composed 
for the occasion by the parish clerk ; and half a 
dozen of the gentleman’s grand-daughters strewed 
flowers before the happy pair of octogenarians. In 
1754, Mr Ephraim Thair, aged eighty-five, was 
married, at Weymouth, to Mrs Mary Kingman, 
aged seventy-eight. The bridegroom had been a 
widower just fifteen months, and was then—through 
his first wife, with whom he had lived sixty years 
—father, grandfather, and great-grandfather to a 
hundred and fifty-two individuals. Only a year 
ago, the guardians of a metropolitan parish were 
astonished by their chairman of the board asking 
if there was any just cause why two persons 
receiving outdoor relief should not be joined in 
holy matrimony. A widower, seventy-five years 
old, in receipt of a weekly allowance from the 
parish, had een captivated by a lady one year 
younger in the same predicament. They were 
very anxious to wed, but, like a prudent pair, 
wished, before tying the knot, to be assured against 
being deprived of the dole they had hitherto 
enjoyed. One cold-hearted guardian suggested 
that the couple should be ordered into the House 
as soon as tlre ceremony was over; but his col- 
leagues, remembering that they had once been 
young themselves, had more consideration for the 
lovers, and agreed that their marriage should make 
no difference to them as far as the parish was con- 
cerned. The last couple had certainly arrived at 
years of discretion, but they were chickens com- 
paratively to Mr Patrick Stephens and Mrs Barry, 
who were married at Dublin in 1772, for the 
former recorded himself a hundred and nine years 
old, while the bride owned to a hundred and 
two! The marriage of another centenarian is thus 
entered in the parochial register of Greenwich : 
‘1685, Nov. 18. John Cooper of this parish, alms- 
man in Queen Elizabeth’s College, aged a hun- 
dred and eight years, and Margaret Thomas, of 
Charlton, in Kent, aged eighty years, married by 
license of the Lord Bishop of Rochester, and 
leave of the Governors of the Drapers.’ This 
entry had soon afterwards a melancholy addendum 
—‘ Ould Cooper, buried October 31, 1686, 

We have not quite done with the old folks yet. 
In 1769, Mr Boys of Lincolnshire, then upwards of 
eighty, married a Mrs Air, she being his third wife, 
and he her third husband. The same year saw a 
lover of the sex, hailing from Essex, take a girl 
of eighteen to wife ; he being seventy-three when 
making this his third appearance in the character 
of bridegroon—his third appearance in twelve 
months! Sir John Price coukd not bring himself 
to part with his wives even after death, and having 
embalmed two, still shared his bed with them ; an 
arrangement he was obliged, much to his chagrin, 
to alter when he went wooing again, since the 
lady he honoured with his well-worn affections 
refused to become Lady Price until he put her 
predecessors under ground. Unlike the Irishman 
who excused his polygamous propensity by saying 
he was only ‘trying to get a good one,’ Sir Gervase 
Clifton was fortunate in his many matrimonial 
speculations. This many-wived man owned to 
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having been ‘blessed’ seven times in his life, and 
divided his helpmates into three ‘honourable’ 
maidens, three ‘worshipful’ widows, and one ‘well- 
beloved wife’—the last of his ventures, who had 
been born under his roof, and waited upon him as 
a servant ere he made her ‘my lady. Altogether, 
Sir Gervase’s experience of the sex was an un- 
common oné; each of his wives was nursed in her 
last illness by her successor expectant, and had 
signified approval of the match depending upon 
her departure. The seventh wife outlived her 
lord. In 1774, an old gentleman of Sudbury was 
sitting at breakfast with his bride that was to be, 
before proceeding to church, when he was seized 
with a fit, and died immediately, just missing 
becoming a Benedict for the seventh time. In 
1770, died Mr Salmon of Hollingbury, Essex, at 
the age of eighty-four ; he had buried nine wives, 
and left a widow to mourn his loss ; and two years 
afterwards the death was chronicled of a Mr Guy, 
who had been married fourteen times, yet never 
been a father. 

A soldier who had won and lost five wives, when 
he departed this life in 1785, left a widow to 
lament her fourth bereavement. Experienced as 
she was in wearing the weeds, she was surpassed 
that way by Dame Scrimshaw— 

Who lived in the reign of Queen Anne, 

And was debonair, buxom, and thrifty ; 
Who married five times—as you see by these 
rhymes— 
And died at one hundred and fifty. 
Unlike modern lasses, she scorned to wear glasses, 
And without them used needle and thread ; 
As you may all see, without favour or fee, 
Although she so long has been dead. 
This wonderful old woman danced before the 
court a few days before her death, and upon Her 
Majesty condescending to inquire if she intended to 
marry again, answered : ‘I think not ; I am getting 
too old.’ Dame Scrimshaw’s allowance of hus- 
bands has been exceeded by women who fell far 
short of attaining her length of days. In 1772, 
a woman of eighty-five was married at St Clement 
Danes to her sixth husband. In 1768, there died 
at Florence one Elizabeth Masi, who had outlived 
no less than seven spouses, although she had 
reached her seventieth year when she claimed the 
riest’s good offices for the last time. On her death- 

d, this modern rival of the Wife of Bath was 
— to decide which of her seven partners most 

eserved to be her companion in death, and 
after much cogitation and balancing of merits and 
demerits, solved the delicate question by desiring 
that she might be laid by the side of her fifth hus- 
band. Martha Blewitt, after following eight hus- 
bands to the grave, was buried by her ninth in 
1681, the disconsolate widower doubtless deriving 
much consolation from the sermon preached upon 
the occasion, from the text, ‘ Last of all, the woman 
died also!’ If St Jerome is to be believed, as 
of course he is, there once lived a woman who 
would have laughed at the moderation of those 
of her sex who stopped at seven or eight husbands ; 
for she buried twenty-one, and then found a man 
brave enough to become her twenty-second ; but 
he was almost her equal in experience, having 
enjoyed connubial bliss with twenty fair ones in 
turn. 

There was nothing very odd in Dr Bowles marry- 
ing the daughter of his old friend, Dr Stamford, 


but when the latter made matters even, by convert- 
ing Miss Bowles into Mrs Stamford, an extremely 
odd complication of relationship resulted ; as Usher 
remarks, the women could say: ‘These are our 
fathers, our sons, and our husbands!’ Each doctor 
became father-in-law and son-in-law to the other; 
while each lady became her step-daughter’s step- 
daughter, and her step-mother’s step-mother, besides 
standing in the position of mother-in-law to her 
own father, and being her own grandmother-in- 
law! A widower named Harwood had two daugh- 
ters. One of these married a Mr Chosick, a widower 
with one daughter ; this young lady was persuaded 
to become Mrs Harwood, and, ‘in course of time, 
presented her husband with a son, thereby enabling 
Mrs Chosick to say: ‘My father is my son, and 
am my mother’s mother ; my sister is my daughter, 
and I am grandmother to my brother. Citizen 
Finot, President of the Provisional Administration 
of his department, had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, She left him two girls to take care of—one 
her daughter by him, the other her daughter by 
her first husband. In 1797, the President married 
his step-child, thus becoming the son-in-law of his 
dead wife ; while he was step-father to his second 
wife, and brother-in-law to his own daughter ; 
Madame Finot the second on her part becoming 
her sister’s mother ; and when some little Finots 
appeared on the scene, their father was their grand- 
father into the bargain. Two brothers married 
a mother and daughter, making the mother’s hus- 
band his brother's father-in-law, and the four made 
between them a mother and daughter, two brothers, 
a father-in-law, a mother-in-law, two sisters-in-law, 
and two brothers-in-law. If the elder lady was 
blessed with a son, he would have been half- 
brother to his aunt ; and if the daughter followed 
suit, her child would have been one uncle’s grand- 
son, another uncle’s cousin, and nephew to his 
grandmother. In cross-marrying of this kind lies 
the key to enigmatical lines inscribed beneath an 
old family painting preserved in an ancient man- 
sion near Taunton : 


Madam—I pray this one thing me shew, 
What you three be, if you them know ; 
Coming from the castle in such degree, 

What ’s their descent and nativitie ? 

Sir—The one by my father’s side is my brother, 
And so is the next in right of my mother ; 
Third is my own son, lawfully begat, 

And all sons of my husband in my lap. 


Without hurt of lineage in any degree, 
Shew me in reason how this may be? 


We must leave our readers to unriddle the mystery 
for themselves. If ever our lawmakers agree that 
no affinity, save of blood-relationship, shall be a 
bar to matrimony, we shall see more bewildering 
complications still. 

Amid the variety of strange marriages, the palm 
of oddity must certainly be conceded to those from 
which man has been excluded. One case of this 
sort came to light this very year, when the Edin- 
burgh police laid their hands upon a young woman 
who was ‘wanted, from information supplied by 
an Irish girl, whom the masquerading female in 
question had married, while employed as a labourer 
in the neighbourhood of Kirknewton. The couple 
had lived happily together for a time; but quarrel- 
ling over some domestic matter, the wife resolves 
to part company, and informed the police what 
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manner of a husband she had married. <A stranger 
story of the same nature is told in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1766. ‘A discovery of a very extra- 
ordinary kind was made at Poplar, where two 
women had lived together for thirty-six years as 
man and wife, and kept a public-house, without 
ever being suspected. But the wife happening to 
fall ill and die, a few days before she expired 
revealed the secret to her relatives, made her will, 
and left legacies to the amount of half what she 
thought they were worth. On appealing to the 
pretended husband, she at first endeavoured to 
support her assumed character ; but being closely 
pressed, she at length owned the fact, accommo- 
dated all matters amicably, put off the male, and 
put on the female character, in which she ap- 
peared to be a sensible, well-bred woman, though 
in her male character she had always affected the 
lain, plodding alehouse-keeper. It is said they 
nad acquired in business three thousand pounds. 
Both had been crossed in love when young, and 
had chosen this method to avoid further impor- 
tunities” The female widower afterwards prose- 
cuted a man for extorting money from her before 
the disclosure, by threatening to proclaim her real 
sex; and proving her case, had the satisfaction 
of hearing the offender sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment, and exposure in the pillory. In 
1777, a woman was pilloried in Cheapside, and 
afterwards sent to jail for six months, for dressing 
herself in male attire, and marrying three women, 
with whose clothes and money she had decamped 
at the first opportunity. In 1773, another deceiver 
courted and wedded an old woman, in hopes of 
gaining possession of a hundred. pounds ; but in- 
stead of fingering the money, the woman-husband 
was introduced to the lord-mayor by her cheated 
spouse, and paid the penalty of detection, 

The Rev. David Mackenzie relates an instance of 
aman getting married unintentionally. Some thirty 
— ago, a decent couple appeared in church to 

pe married, after due proclamation of the banns. 
They asked the clergyman to wait a bit; he 
waited for an hour, and then, at their request, 
proceeded with the ceremony. He had thought 
the delay arose from the absence of some expected 
friend, but the truth was, it was the bridegroom 
who had failed to put in an appearance ; and his 
brother, who the the bride to church, unwill- 
ing, as he afterwards said, ‘to go home, after com- 
ing so far, without doing some business, so as to 
make sure of the young woman, had, in all inno- 
cence, wedded her himself, as proxy for his brother. 
How the lady and the brothers arranged matters, 
the reverend gentleman forgets to tell us. Another 
odd match is noticed by Pepys in one of his letters 
—a match that, for a time, served to give the folks 
of London something to talk about more enliven- 
ing than the unwelcome war-news of the day. 
Two rich citizens had died, one leaving his wealth 
to a Blue-coat boy, the other making a Blue-coat 
girl his heiress, What could be more proper than 
that the lucky Blues should unite their fortunes ! 
Neither of them was out of their nonage, but that 
was not allowed to interfere with the plan. Accord- 
ingly, one September day in 1695, the boy, dressed 
in blue satin, led by two girls; and the girl, 
arranged in a blue sarsenet. gown, green apron, 
and yellow petticoat, led by two Blue-coat boys, 
marched from Christ’s Hospital, through Cheap- 
side, to Guildhall, where they found the Dean of 


St Paul’s waiting for them in the chapel. The 
lord-mayor gave away the bride; Bow bells pealed 
their best ; and everybody concerned adjourned to 
the school-hall, to take part in an entertainment 
there in honour of the happy event. 

Death-bed marriages have now and again been 
solemnised ; but we only know of one instance 
of a marriage between the living and the dead. 
We need hardly say it came off in America; such 
a thing would have been impossible in any other 
civilised country. In 1856, a young man died, 
who was engaged to be married. Both he and his 
intended bride were firm believers in spiritualism ; 
and the lady resolved that, as she could not wed 
her lover in the flesh, she would marry his disem- 
bodied spirit. The ceremony was gone through. 
How the dead man did his part, we are not 
informed, but the live woman neither fainted nor 
faltered. If her example is imitated by the young 
devotees of spiritualism, there may some day be a 
difficulty with other spiritual wives than those 
which excite Yankee ire in Utah. 


A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 
CHAPTER III. 


SIMKINSON was now only seen in Mole’s Build- 
ings during business hours. He took a house in 
Doughty Street, and furnished it for his young wife 
in a thoroughly comfortable and substantial style. 
Mrs Simkinson avoided the city,and never ventured 
to set foot upon the premises of the firm. She 
did not even express any curiosity as to the place 
of business of her husband and his partner. It 
was understood that she was completely imbued 
with Simkinson’s deep respect for Strangways and 
his prejudices, 

So that, except for the absence of the junior 
partner at night, things went on much in their 
old way in Mole’s Buildings. Of course, the Saluta- 
tion had a guest the less to make ready for and 
welcome to its comforts. As a husband, Simkin- 
son had now home cares and duties to attend to. 
Besides, he had come rather to dread the Salutation ; 
he was conscious that its staple converse and 
familiar jokes were no longer for his ears, especially 
as there was every probability of his being consti- 
tuted its leading butt and topic. And then his 
tea and slippers were awaiting him in Doughty 
Street, not to mention the cordial greetings and 
caresses of his youthful spouse, on his return from 
the business of the day. 

But altogether, Simkinson’s absence was much 
felt by his city friends and gossips. My uncle 
said little; but there can be no doubt that the 
head of the firm greatly missed his junior. He 
had not valued him, and he did not now profess to 
set any great store upon him ; still, he began to 
perceive that Simkinson’s companionship had been 
of more service and support to him than he could 
well afford to dispense with. His remarks lost 
something of their effect from the dumbness of 
that familiar echo and assent which Simkinson had 
been wont so faithfully to supply. Mr ane 
ways was as a man who had lost a considerab 
portion of his shadow. He found it rather depress- 
ing coming away alone of nights from the tavern 
to his solitary life in the Buildings, Perhaps, too, 
he was oppressed by an uneasy suspicion that, after 
all, Simkinson had not done such a very foolish 
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Still, my uncle had been so far true to himself 
and to his word. He was not present at the wed- 
ding; he had not visited the bride; he had 
abstained from paying any of the compliments, or 
from regarding any of the forms and etiquettes 
usual under the circumstances. He had given his 
teapot ; and there, as he determined, was an end of 
the matter. He would go no farther. Certainly, 
he would keep aloof from Doughty Street, and 
from all participation in the joys or miseries—as 
the case might be—of Simkinson’s married life. 
So he was understood to have expressed himself. 

It should be stated, however, that my uncle had 
not been invited to Doughty Street. Oftentimes, 
Simkinson had considered the subject—had be- 
stowed upon it, indeed, much and painful reflection. 
Most heartily would he have welcomed to his house 
the head of the firm—would have felt deeply 
grateful for a visit from him. But he feared to 
give offence; he shrunk from the rebuff that 
seemed to him the inevitable result of any bold 
—— of hospitality on his part. At the same time, 

e accused himself of cowardice, and of some show 
of disregard for his partner in this respect. He 
was a kind man and a generous. The happiness 
he now enjoyed—and there could be no doubt that 
he was supremely happy—he would gladly have 
shared, so far as he might, with his old comrade. 
He longed to admit him to the joys of Doughty 
Street. He looked forward anxiously—as to an 
event so felicitous that it was almost presumption 
to hope for its ever really occurring—to some day 
seeing old Joseph Strangways’ legs under the 
Simkinson mahogany. Perhaps—for man is not 
perfect—there was just a grain of the mildest 
malice in this solicitude. It might be that he 
desired to make manifest his happiness, and the 
refutation it afforded of Strangways’ sinister 
opinions concerning a married life. Simkinson 
was content to forget the support he had once given 
to these acrid sentiments, 

He took heart at last. 

‘ Strangways,’ he said one morning, coughing 
timidly as he spoke, and with an embarrassed 
expression upon his face, ‘it is my birthday on 
Wednesday. We always used to have a little 
celebration of it. Don’t let us give up the old 
custom. Come and dine with us in Doughty 
Street.’ 

‘What does your wife say ?? my uncle inquired 
rather grimly. 

‘She joins me in asking you. She’ll be delighted 
to see you.’ 

My uncle took a huge pinch of snuff with ex- 
treme deliberation, eyeing his partner the while 
severely. 

‘Getting tired of her society, and want to fall 
back upon mine, eh ?’ 

Simkinson waived reply to this question. 

‘It will give us both very great pleasure if you 
— us with your company,’ 

This is the first time you’ve invited me, Sim- 
kinson,’ said my uncle, ‘and you’ve been married 
now some months,’ 

Simkinson looked perplexed. ‘ Well, frankly, 
Strangways, I didn’t think you’d have come if I 
had asked you.’ 

‘Perhaps I shouldn’t. But you might have 
tried it on. It would have been a compliment— 
not a very costly one. 

Simkinson was silent. He blamed himself that 


he had not paid this compliment. At the same 
time, he felt persuaded that if he had, my uncle, 
in all probability, would have resented it, and 
regarded it unpleasantly. 

‘There ’ll only be ourselves, he said after a 
pause. 
~ ‘Ashamed to introduce me to your West-end 
friends ?? My uncle considered the neighbourhood 
of Doughty Street as pretentiously fashionable and 
aristocratic. 

‘Don’t say such things as that, Strangways ; 
please, don’t,’ said the junior partner in a hurt tone. 

‘What will you give me for dinner ?? 

‘ Anything you like.’ 

‘No soup or fish nonsense, then. A plain 
boiled leg of mutton and turnips ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘And a rolly-poly pudding ?” 

‘By all means.’ 

‘And a glass of hot grog afterwards ?” 

‘Most decidedly,’ 

‘I think I’ll come, then,’ said my uncle, after 
some moments of grave reflection. He felt, per- 
haps, that he was sacrificing his character for con- 
sistency. He could not do this without effort. 
Presently he added: ‘ You really mean it? You 
were not counting upon my refusal ?’ 

‘Of course not, Strangways.’ 

‘Well, if you were, 1’ll disappoint you ; for Ill 
come.’ 

‘And we’ll have a pleasant evening. At any- 
rate, we ’ll do all we can to make you comfortable.’ 

‘Mind,’ resumed my uncle, ‘I’ll have no green- 
grocer in Berlin gloves hanging on to the back of 
my chair, and breathing hard into the nape of 
my neck. No genteel tomfoolery of that kind, 
Simkinson.’ 

‘Of course not. We’ve a neat handy parlour- 
maid, who does all that’s necessary in the way of 
waiting’ 

‘I hope her cap ribbons ain’t too streaming, or 
made up into too many bows ?” 

‘I think she’s moderate as to cap ribbons,’ 

‘Is she pretty ?” 

‘Well, really. Yes. Perhaps she might be 
called pretty” 

‘Then, mark my words, Simkinson : your wife 
will soon give her warning. And you mind what 
you’re about with that parlour-maid, or you’ll 
catch it. It’s plain to me that you’re no better 
than a Lothario, for all your gray hair, 

This was spoken fiercely, and fortified by an 
oath ; but it was meant jocosely. Simkinson so 
understood it, and in high good-humour laughed 
heartily. My uncle’s eyes twinkled curiously, and 
he chuckled audibly as he retreated to his private 
room. There he took snuff, prodigiously waving 
about his brilliant-hued handkerchief, as though it 
had been a flag of victory. He had no triumph to 
boast of in the matter, however, save over himself. 

Having thus accepted his partner's invitation, 
my uncle determined that, so far as he could, he 
would do credit to himself and to the occasion. 
He attired himself in the dress suit, with a 
black velvet waistcoat, and the protuberant shirt- 
frill he was accustomed to wear, when, as some- 
times happened, he dined with the Lord Mayor, or 
joined the festivities of the City Company—the 
Vintners’-—of which he was a member ; and a cer- 
tain inherent, but long-forgotten spirit of gallantry 
stirred again within him, and found expression. 
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On his way to Doughty Street, he purchased a 
bouquet of large dimensions and choice composi- 
tion, and presented it, with many old-fashioned 
bows and genuflexions, to the young wife of his 
old friend. 

Still, these concessions notwithstanding, my 
uncle had determined that he would not be won 
over too easily to countenancing the proceedings of 
the Simkinsons, or refrain from the assertion of 
his own independence. He would be polite, but 
he would still be himself. So he rapped out a 
round oath or two in the course of dinner. Mrs 
Simkinson blinked a little at first—as though a 
flash of lightning had crossed her path—but 
oy recovered her ot Sg ag No doubt 
she had been duly tutored by her husband as to 
the peculiarities of his partner’s vocabulary. 

The repast was successful. Some slight failure 
had attended the mashing of the turnips, which 
greatly afflicted Mrs Simkinson ; but the mutton 
was all that could be wished. Mr Strangways 
freely confessed that he had never eaten better, 
and made altogether an excellent dinner. The 
rolly-poly pudding was quite to his taste ; and by 
the time he had enjoyed a glass of port wine as 
an harmonious accompaniment to his cheese, he 
was a thoroughly satistied man, and had put trom 
him all inclination to criticise or find fault. 

Indeed, the Simkinsons conducted themselves 
most irreproachably. Their manner was completely 
cordial, simple, and natural. They did not flaunt 
anions before their guest their connubial 
happiness ; neither did they oppress him with too 
urgent and laborious a hospitality. The husband 
was cheerful and good-humoured without boister- 
ousness. The wife, a little timid at first, ably and 
gracefully seconded her spouse’s efforts. She was 
soberly dressed in a dark-coloured silk dress, 
which permitted no exceptional revelation of her 
shoulders. Her nose was not more upturned than 
nature had ordained. She owned a clear com- 
plexion, a pretty smile, a soft voice, and tender 
gray eyes, and she certainly looked very young be- 
side her mate. -But then, as though to bridge over 
this discrepancy, she wore a neat matronly cap, 
not of too antique or severe a form, nor yet of too 
obviously coquettish a description, but a becoming 
head-dress, such as a young married woman might 
assume without incurring accusation of any kind. 
The parlour-maid, it'may be added, acquitted her- 
self deftly, and her cap ribbons did not invite 
adverse remark, 

Mr Strangways was punctually supplied with the 
hot grog for which he had stipulated, and was after- 
wards solaced with a cup of tea from ‘ his own tea- 
pot,’ as Mrs Simkinson described the vessel he had 
presented upon her marriage. Could he help being 
gratified at the unaffected pride she took in her 
massive silver teapot ? Simkinson did not produce 
his flute, but a measure of music nevertheless 
distinguished the entertainment ; for the young 
wife, urged by her guest, sang with excellent taste 
and expression the old-world ditty of Wapping 
Old Stairs. Mr Strangways expressed himself as 
much pleased by this performance, and, indeed, 
appeared affected almost to tears by its simple 
grace and pathos. It had possibly been a favourite 
song of his in times long past, and tender memories 
and associations had gathered round it. He beat 
time to the tune, and altogether developed a toler- 
ance, to say the least of it, for music, that much 


amazed his partner, who had lively recollections 
of the offence given by his own efforts of that kind. 

He left early in a cab, parting upon very cordial 
terms indeed with his entertainers. He even kissed 
Mrs Simkinson, but in a staid and ceremonious 
manner. ‘My dear, I’m old enough to be your 
grandfather,’ he said as he gently pressed his old 
lips upon her soft, round, blushing cheek. He did 
not by this remark design to convey any reference 
to Simkinson’s years, which, however advanced, 
fell considerably short of his own sum. 

*T’ll come again, if you’ll ask me,’ said my uncle 
graciously in reply to some kindly expressions on 
the part of the Simkinsons, and he went away in 
great good-humour. But he was terribly stern and 
abrupt with the cabman who drove him back to 
Mole’s Buildings. 

It was natural, perhaps, that Mrs Simkinson 
should sigh a sigh of relief at his departure—it had 
been a trying evening to her. 

‘I hope you think all went off well, James?’ she 
said to her husband. 

‘ Capitally,’ 

‘I was dreadfully frightened at first, but I got 
better afterwards. It was foolish of me ; for, after 
all, there wasn’t so very much to be afraid of. I shall 
know better another time. And really, altogether, 
do you know, I think I like Mr Strangways. He’s 
odd ; but there’s a great deal of good about him.’ 

Simkinson kissed his wife ; but he so often did 
that, that the fact is hardly worth chronicling. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It began to be noticed at the Salutation Tavern, 
about this time, that a change had come over Mr 
Strangways. He was not less regular in his 
attendance than formerly ; he was nightly to be 
found occupying his accustomed seat by the chim- 
ney-corner ; he consumed with his old appetite 
his usual allowance of punch, and his fair share of 
the hot suppers provided by the house. Still, he 
was more silent than he had been wont to be, and 
wore now habitually something of a subdued air. 
His utterances were less objurgatory ; his sentiments 
were less forcibly delivered. An inclination arose 
to rally him; to view him as the sick lion, and 
to treat him with inferior reverence compared to 
that he had once enjoyed. Hitherto, the jesting 
at the Salutation had been abundant enough, but 
it had rarely been provided at my uncle’s expense. 
There had been a sufficiency of laughter, but it 
had not been pointed much in his direction. 

One Royster, of the corn-market, a great frequenter 
of the tavern, noted as a choice spirit, and some- 
thing of a wag, whose waggishness, however, was 
of rather a rude type, now often ventured to banter 
my uncle. Of old, Simkinson had been an estab- 
lished target for Royster’s jokes, but as these were 
not very pointed, and Simkinson offered a large 
but robust surface of resistance, no severe measure 
of execution resulted from the marksman’s labours. 

‘We shall have you getting a wife next, Strang- 
ways,’ Royster said one evening ; ‘and imitating 
old Simmy, By ‘old Simmy,’ he of course meant, 
in his uncouth way, reference to Mr Simkinson. 
‘I’ve heard say that matrimony runs through a 
house like measles. There’s no getting inoculated 
against it. One’s taken after another, before you’ve 
time to turn round. Age won’t save you. The 
old uns catch it for all the world like the young 
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uns ; quicker and worse, if anything. I’ve known 
older men than you tied up.’ And then followed a 


jocose comparison, in the very worst taste, and 


void of all originality, between the marriage tie 
and the noose of the last officer of justice. 

The room was still during this speech. An 
expectation prevailed that my uncle would deliver 
himself after a very strenuous fashion, indeed, and 
that, as was whispered in corners, ‘ Royster would 
get rather better than he brought.’ A muttered 
caution was passed about to the purport that ‘he’d 
do well to take — he put = Joe a as.” 
ways’ monkey up.’ But, tly to the surprise o 
all my seule aot his penne. He simply blinked at 
the fire, and took to stirring his tumbler busily. 

‘Marriage is easy enough. Like a prison, for that 
matter. You’re soon in, if you ain't so soon out. 
A man’s only to ask and to have. There’s women 
enough in the world. There’s wedding-rings in 
all the jewellers’ windows ; there’s a parson in 
every church. Sharp’s the word if you mean 
business, I wonder you ain’t got married before, 
Strangways. You’re just the sort of man as 
women would come round, I should have thought. 
How = *ve gone on single all these years, is more 
than I can say. Not that it’s too late now ; you’ve 
time before you, and the church don’t count age 
an obstacle. The old corn sometimes fetches a 
better price than the new. Bless you, you’d soon 
find a market, if you sought one. There’s many 
a woman would bid for you, and bid high too. 
Now, there’s that Mrs Brocklebank of yours.’ 

There arose a general murmur that this was ‘too 
bad, much too bad” It was felt to be a great 
liberty. If gentlemen’s housekeepers were to be 
dragged into the conversation, and their names 
bandied about in this lax way, where were things 
to end? The sanctities of private life were invaded, 
and decency was defied. Society could not exist 
upon such terms. Still, my uncle said nothing. 
The irrepressible and audacious Royster persisted 
with his discourse. 

‘Mrs Brocklebank’s a fine woman, he said, 
addressing himself pointedly to Mr Strangways. 

‘You really think she’s a fine woman?’ my 
uncle inquired mildly. 

‘Certainly, I do ; no question of it. Weigh her; 
measure her ; walk round her. She’ll pull down 
a many bushels of corn, if they was put in the 
scale against her, would Mrs Brocklebank. How 
sa *ve managed to let her remain Mrs Brockle- 

nk so long, I can’t think ; nor how she’s let you 
remain a bachelor so long, neither.’ 

There were cries of ‘Shame!’ ‘Scandalous !’ 
‘The man’s drunk!’ My uncle was quietly gazing 
at the clock. 

‘I mean no scandal,’ went on the outrageous 
Royster. ‘Strangways knows his own business, I 
suppose. There’s no harm in saying Mrs Brockle- 

’s a fine woman. I dare any man to deny it, 

‘Nay, but coupling names in that way, Royster, 
said one of the guests, staring into the depths of 
his grog, and shaking his head deprecatingly ; ‘it’s 
against all rules. It’s unfair—there! I’ll go 
farther. It’s offensive—right down offensive. It’s 
wounding to gentlemen's feelings, I don’t care 
who says it isn’t.’ 

My uncle drew his huge gold watch from his 
fob, and compared it with the Salutation clock. 

**IT mean no offence,’ resumed Royster, a little 
abashed, for he perceived that the feeling of the 


room was decidedly against him. ‘I don’t want 
to hurt any gentleman’s, feelings. But I’m not 
one to be put down. What I said, I’ll say again.’ 
He emptied his tumbler, and glared aggressively at 
the guest who had interposed, ‘Parties shouldn’t 
be in too great a hurry to be offended. For coup- 
ling names, that’s not my doing. If names come 
together, who can hinder it? I’m not called on to 
part ’em,am I? What did I say? Simkinson’s 
married ; why not Strangways? If married, why 
not to Mrs Brocklebank? A man might do worse. 
She’s admitted on all hands to be a fine woman,’ 

‘Well, well; enough said, the guest observed ; 
he was a sugar-broker of pacific nature and great 
respectability, ‘It’s no affair of yours, you know, 
Royster, 

‘Did I say it was my affair? I appeal to the 
room. It’s Strangways’ affair; I know that very 
well. If he likes to marry Mrs Brocklebank, why 
shouldn’t he? Let him, I say. Perhaps he’s 
married to her already, for all I know. Such 
things have happened before now.’ 

This was beyond all bounds. There was a great 
commotion in the room, All agreed that Royster 
was quite insufferable. ‘What’s come to the 
man?’ people asked. ‘He can be pleasant. He 
never was one to go on like this before’ 

In the midst of the tumult, my uncle rose. There 
was apprehension, perhaps even hope, that he was 
then and there about to fall upon Royster, and 
chastise him severely for his insolence, or at least 
that he meditated a stinging speech, denunciatory 
of the treatment to which he had been subjected. 
Mr Strangways, however, merely took down his 
hat from the peg appropriated to his use, said in 
his usual precise way: ‘Good-night, gentlemen all, 
and departed. It was noted that he had left the 
Salutation about half an hour earlier than usual. 
Still he appeared in nowise disturbed at what had 
happened. Altogether, his conduct occasioned 
much amazement to his friends. He was hardly 
in their eyes the same ‘old Joe Strangways’ they 
had known since so many years, 

‘Give me my candle,’ said my uncle, when the 
door in Mole’s Buildings was opened to admit him 
by Mrs Brocklebank the housekeeper. She lighted 
his candle for him. He stood for a few moments 
at the foot of the stairs, tapping his fingers on his 
chin, with a meditative yet irresolute air. 

‘Is there anything else, Mr Strangways?’ inquired 
Mrs Brocklebank. 

He started, turned towards her, and held up the 
candle so that its light might fall full upon her 
face. For some moments he remained so, speech- 
less. 

‘You’re looking uncommonly well, to-night, Mrs 
Brocklebank,’ he said at length. 

‘ Lor, Mr Strangways, I’m pretty middling, thank 
you,’ answered the housekeeper. 

‘Uncommonly well,’ my uncle repeated gravely. 

‘I’m flushed, that’s all,’ said Mrs Brocklebank, 
‘I’ve been bending over my work, or the kitchen 
fire’s caught my cheeks. I’m usually pale, I 
think.’ 

‘No, not pale, I shouldn’t say pale, Mrs Brockle- 
bank,’ remarked my uncle thoughtfully, as he 
continued to gaze at his housekeeper. 

‘ Well, sir, colour don’t matter much at my years.’ 

Mr Strangways seemed to muse over this state- 
ment with an inclination to dispute it. 

‘Would you like the warming-pan to-night, sir ?? 
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‘No, thank you, Mrs Brocklebank ; not to-night, 
I think’ 

He mounted a few steps, and then paused anew. 
‘Good-night, sir,’ said the housekeeper. He took 
no heed of this benediction. 

‘Was Brocklebank a good husband to you?’ 
he inquired suddenly. 

‘Well, sir, he might have been better, and that’s 
the truth. But he’s been dead this many a year 
now, and I don’t care to speak ill of him’ 

‘ You’re sure he’s dead ?? 

‘Quite sure, sir.’ 

‘Drowned at sea, I think you told me once ?” 

‘ First-mate on board a coasting-vessel, wrecked 
upon the Good’ins. His poor body was picked 
up at low-tide with all his features full of sand, 

‘Did he beat you ?” 

‘ Never, when he was sober, sir.’ 

‘ Was he often sober ?? 

‘Not always, sir.’ 

‘Poor creature!’ It was not clear whether my 
uncle referred to his housekeeper or to her deceased 
husband. ‘Good-night, Mrs Brocklebank ;’ and he 
continued his route up-stairs. 

‘Royster was right, he muttered. ‘He’s a 
blackguard’—here Mr Strangways swore—‘but he’s 
right. She zs a fine woman ; there’s no gainsay- 
ing it. And people have been coupling names, 
have they ? It’s a liberty, but perhaps it’s not so 
very surprising. “Simkinson married; why not 
Strangways?” That’s how they talk. “ If married, 
why not to Mrs Brocklebank?” “A man might 
do worse.” A fine woman—certainly. I wonder 
I’ve never noticed it before. Yes, that coarse 
blockhead Royster’s right—no question of it, 

‘What’s come to him ?’ Mrs Brocklebank asked 
herself. ‘He never remarked on my looks before, 
and he seemed quite particular about ’em to-night.’ 
She studied her reflection in the looking-glass. 
‘I’m much as usual, I think, only my cap might 
have been put on straighter. It was quite strange 
how he looked at me. Had he been taking an 
extra glass? Gentlemen will, at times, and then 
there’s no knowing what they won’t say or do. 
But no—he’s home half an hour earlier than usual, 
and sober and steady as a judge he was; there’s 
no saying otherwise. But for all that, he did look 
at me uncommon strange. His eyes quite pierced 
me. And why should he ask about Brocklebank ? 
Very odd of him, certainly.’ 


BUTCHER-MEAT,. 


Tue rise in the price of meat has been attributed 
by the people at large to all sorts of reasons, of 
which scarcely any single one can be considered as 
real. The butcher and the grazier, so vehemently 
attacked by our sturdy provincial matrons, have 
been at all times fond of large profits, and there is 
no reason to believe that they are more extorting 
now than they ever were. The foot-and-mouth 
disease and the cattle-plague have no doubt their 
share of influence in the matter; but cattle were 
at all times exposed to various sorts of illnesses, 
just as all other living beings are, and meat rose in 
price all over Europe during years when there was 
no kind of epidemic to complain of. The severe 
measures taken by the government against the 
import of diseased beasts from abroad—measures 
so foolishly abused at our working-men’s meetings 


—might also have exercised their little influence, 
but it could by no means have been a considerable 
one, for the whole import of foreign live-meat 
amounts, according to the Reports of the Board of 
Trade, to only 81,578 tons, which makes scarcely 
five per cent. of the yearly consumption of the 
country. Therefore, if the import was com- 
pletely cut off, it could not naturally raise the 
price of meat more than about a halfpenny per 
pound. The real reasons of the constantly increas- 
ing dearth of meat are numerous, and the most 
important among them are: 1. The killing of 
immature animals; 2. The enormous increase of 
population ; and 3. The more general use of meat. 
Of these, only the influence of the first could be 
alleviated by some artificial means, like a prohibi- 
tion of bringing veal and lamb into the market, or 
by imposing a tax upon this sort of meat. The 
two other causes are permanent and unalterable. 
Besides, they are acting not only in this country, 
but abroad too, though in a less violent form. The 
well-known French statistician, M. Maurice Block, 
calculated the yearly consumption of meat in 1848 
and 1868, amounting per head of the whole popu- 
lation of 
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In England, the yearly consumption of meat is 
now generally understood to be one hundred 
pounds a head of the whole population ; while 
Macculloch estimated it, in 1835, for London, only 
as amounting to ninety-six pounds a head—the 
country population consuming usually but half the 
amount of meat consumed by the inhabitants of 
large cities. We may therefore pretty fairly assume 
that the average consumption of meat all over the 
country has doubled within these last thirty-five 
years. Besides, the above table shews that nowhere 
in Europe does this consumption reach anything 
like ‘the limits it reaches in this country. Calcu- 
lated at one hundred pounds a head, our total yearly 
absorption of meat makes the fabulous amount of 
something like 3,200,000,000 pounds. Towards 
this enormous national demand for live-meat, the 
country had in stock, as shewn by agricultural 
statistics, in April last, 9,347,789 of cattle of all 
age, 31,416,829 sheep and lambs, and 4,136,903 
pigs. The average weight of English beasts is 
generally considered as being six hundred pounds 
for cattle of all age, sixty pounds for sheep and 
lambs, and one hundred and thirty-four pounds 
for pigs. Upon these data, a writer in the 
Manchester Guardian made the following calcu- 
lation with reference to the whole weight of the 
national flock and herd: In cattle, 5,608,673,400 ; 
in sheep and lambs, 1,885,009,740; in pigs, 
554,344,202: total, 8,048,027,342. Of this 
amount, says the writer, the 31,817,108 inhabit- 
ants which were ascertained to live on these 
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islands on the 3d of April 1871, ‘would leave a 
balance of live-meat of not more than 3,868,316,542 
pounds, which, taking an average aggregate animal 
—an ox-sheep-pig, so to say—as weighing 265 

ounds, would give an allotment of not half a 
beast per inhabitant—14,645,138 aggregate animals 
for thirty-one million odd of men! This, it will 
be admitted, is not a flourishing state of affairs, nor 
one that promises any reduction in the price of 
meat. In fact, these data shew that, with such a 
consumption, we must yearly reduce our national 
flock and herd ; and agricultural statistics frankly 
avow the case to be so. Commenting further on 
that question, the same writer says: ‘The chief 
cause of the constantly growing dearness in the 
means of life, a cause against which no amount of 
grumbling can help, is the amazing increase of 
population in the United Kingdom. The success 
of the recent French loan has once more puzzled 
the world, by shewing how prosperous is the mass 
of the people in France. The chief reason of 
this prosperity, and especially of a more uniform 
spread of it over all classes, lies in the fact, that the 
population increases very slowly. Since the end 
of the wars of the First Empire, the French popu- 
lation has increased by only about eight millions, 
making an average of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand a year; while the population of the 
United Kingdom has increased during the same 
time by about nineteen millions, giving an average 
yearly increase of about three hundred and fifty 
thousand ; without taking into account the fact 
that emigration has freed the British soil during 
the same period of some 6,765,697 inhabitants. It 
may be said, without risk of exaggeration, that had 
every man born in these islands remained here, 
there would be a very speedy end to everything, 
and not to live-stock only. Some one hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles of not very fertile 
land, of which, moreover, a good deal remains un- 
cultivated, and some is quite uncultivable, are called 
upon to feed thirty-two millions of inhabitants 
this side of the Channel; while over two hundred 
thousand square miles of excellent land, every acre 
of which is turned to the best account, are called 
upon to feed thirty-eight millions on the other 
side. Is it reasonable to expect any equality in the 
cost of living in these two cases, especially if we 
take into consideration the fact, that while in the 
less advantageously situated country one hundred 
pounds of meat a year is the lowest estimate of 
consumption a head all over the country, on the 
other hand, in the more advantageously situated 
country this proportion holds good only for the 
capital, and the provinces consume scarcely fifty 
pounds a year a head ?’ 

Whether this be a thoroughly correct view to 
take on the question or not, there can be no doubt 
that, when a ree increases so speedily, and 
gets into the habit of eating more meat besides, this 
article of food must necessarily rise in price, unless 
imports can be made to balance the increased 
demand. Now, imports of live-meat cannot be 
easily increased, for, besides bringing epidemics 
into the country, they are regulated by the prices 
of cattle abroad, nom f these prices rise almost as 
quickly abroad as they rise here. We have no 
reliable data concerning the rise in prices of cattle 
in Russia and Germany; but M. Maurice Block 
gives the following figures for France. ‘In 1827, 


hundred francs ; in 1847, two hundred and eighty 
francs; in 1857, four hundred frances; and in 
1867, four hundred and forty francs.’ Sheep have 
risen in still greater proportion ; they were worth 
seventeen francs apiece in 1827, and one hundred 
francs apiece in 1867. Meat was supplied to the 
Paris hospitals at thirty-six centimes per pound in 
1830, at thirty-nine centimes in 1840, and at fifty- 
two centimes in 1855. These data shew that the 
rise in prices of meat in this country is not an 
exclusive fact, and that the vast majority of the 
poorer classes will be compelled to have recourse 
to Australian meat, the import of which is already 
increasing in enormous proportions. In the first 
half-year of 1868, when it was first imported, the 
whole half-yearly supply did not exceed one thou- 
sand tons ; while during the first half of the current 
year it has reached one hundred thousand tons, 
which is a quantity sufficient to provide animal 
food for four millions of Englishmen at the average 
of one hundred pounds a year. 


IN THE FALL. 


O Avtumy, with thy dying smell ; 
So faint, so sad, and yet so sweet ; 
Amid the strewings at my feet, 
By pattering nut and broken shell, 
I feel the secret of thy spell, 
The flying year in full retreat— 
For ever. 


Reburnished by the last week’s rains, 
The fields recall the green of spring ; 
The hills describe a sharper ring ; 
The dews in diamonds drench the plains ; 
The leaves grow thinner in the lanes ; 
The threads upon the hedgerows cling— 
In silver. 


Pale, like the fading forest hair, 
The slanting sunbeams straggle through ; 
The sky is of a tearful blue ; 
A pensive essence fills the air; 
And, with pathetic sweetness fair, 
The wan world seems to wave adieu— 
For ever. 


The cattle browse along the lea ; 
The piping robin haunts the lanes ; 
The yellow-turning woodland ‘ wanes ;’ 
The apple tumbles from the tree ; 
And Autumn, ranging through, links me 
To Nature. 


O pensive and poetic year, 
What is the secret of thy power ? 
Whereby my poesy would flower 
Between a radiance and a tear ! 
And yet, I find no language here 
To paint what trembles to the hour— 
Within me ! 


O Eden-world of hill and green, 
And distant gleams of slumbering blue ! 
I find no lyric language true 
To paint the shadowed and the seen : 
O infinitely touching view, 
In vain thy spirit peeps between ! 
The sublimities that lie in you 
Evade me. 
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Le imported bullock fetched, on an average, two 


